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repeats literally Mr. Dicey's statement that there is no administrative 
law in England, a statement which is at least open to misunderstand- 
ing. Mr. Redlich's own account itself shows that while there are no 
special administrative courts and no separate system of Administrative 
Law, there is a large amount of substantive administrative law, estab- 
lished by legislation, by executive orders and by judicial decisions, and 
incorporated in the law of the land. To say that England has no ad- 
ministrative law is almost as erroneous as to say there is no equity juris- 
prudence in those American states which have no separate body of 
chancery judges. 

The third division of the work is a criticism of Professor Gneist's 
well known works on English local government and constitutional his- 
tory. Not content with showing that recent legislation renders Gneist's 
books out of date as a description of present conditions, Mr. Redlich 
attacks the earlier writer's theories and general attitude in true German 
polemical style, and with an acerbity which seems to be actuated by 
a standing Austrian hostility to anything done by a Prussian. 

In spite of these points of criticism, the solid constructive work of 
the authors ranks this as distinctly the best account of the existing Eng- 
lish system of local government. Its scholarly character is further in- 
dicated by the apparatus of bibliographical references, footnotes, a 
table of law cases, a table of statutes and a fair index at the end of each 
volume. 

John A. Fairlie. 
University of Michigan. 

A Treatise on International Law. By William Edward Hall. 
Fifth Edition, edited by J. B. Atlay, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1904. — xxiv, 764 pp. 

In the nine years that have elapsed since the appearance of the fourth 
edition of Hall's treatise, events of great importance in the intercourse 
of nations have occurred. Many of them will occupy a larger place 
in the history of diplomacy and foreign policy than in that of the 
law of nations; but some of them are of great importance for inter- 
national law, and deserve a fuller treatment than that of the mere 
chronologer. We have in the United States excellent examples of two 
methods of editing a celebrated book on international law — the edi- 
tions of Wheaton's Elements by Lawrence and by Dana. Lawrence's 
notes generally are long, and often are almost encyclopedic. Dana's 
take the form of brief monographs, discussing concisely the principles 
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of law involved in particular topics. Mr. Atlay might well have 
chosen a middle course; and certainly notes as brief as his will fail to 
satisfy the demands of the publicist and lawyer. The present edition 
may be useful as a school book, but the editor's contribution is of 
little value to the specialist. 

Mr. Atlay's additions appear in brackets in the body of the text or 
in the foot notes. The longest connected passage supplied by him is 
that relating to the Venezuelan boundary dispute (pp. 111-113); but it 
makes no mention of the rule laid down in the treaty for the guidance 
of the arbitrators, namely, that "adverse holding or prescription dur- 
ing a period of fifty years shall make a good title;" nor is this referred 
to in connection with the paragraph on "Prescription" (p. 118). The 
Hague Peace Conference in its relation to international arbitration re- 
ceives a suitable notice (pp. 364-366); although the first case before 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration (The Pious Fund of the Califor- 
nias) is dismissed in two lines. In a note (p. 365) reference is made to 
the recent settlement of the Alaskan boundary, but chiefly to call atten- 
tion to the "serious blot on the proceedings — the manner in which 
the United States chose to construe the term, 'impartial jurists of re- 
pute.' " There is no statement of the points in controversy. Two 
surprising omissions are the absence of all reference to the adjustment, 
by means of the Hay-Pauncefote convention, of the dispute over the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and to the question, so much discussed at the 
outbreak of the Boer War, of British suzerainty over the Transvaal. 
This last was a difficult and knotty question; but with Cuba, and pos- 
sibly Korea (hereafter), among the number of semi-sovereign states, 
the discussion of this form of sovereignty is likely to become important. 
No notice is taken of Cuba (save for a reference to the non-assumption 
of the debt by the United States in the peace treaty of 1898), either 
with respect to its entrance pro forma into the family of nations, or with 
respect to its peculiar status under the so-called Piatt amendment. 

The brief war between the allied European powers and Venezuela 
in 1902-03 is adverted to in connection with the subject of Pacific Block- 
ade (p. 372), but no explanation of the grounds of intervention is given. 
Nor is it stated that the intervention, which at first took the form of a 
pacific blockade, ultimately became war de facto and de jure. It was 
admitted to be such by Premier Balfour in the House of Commons, 
after the United States had given notice of its intention not to be bound 
by the so-called blockade. Professor Holland subsequently pointed out 
that the institution of prize courts at Trinidad was incompatible with 
any theory but that of legal war. 
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The facts in the case of the " Bundesrath," one of the German ships 
seized for carrying contraband to the neutral port of Lorenco Mar- 
ques, during the Boer War, are neatly summarized in a note (p. 670), 
and the conclusion is reached that the seizure was sustainable on legal 
grounds — a conclusion which tacitly reverses Hall's opinion as ex- 
pressed in connection with the subject of " continuous voyages." 

In proportion to other topics, much space is given (p. 301) to the 
case of Mr. Blair, whom the Chinese government in 1891 refused to 
receive as minister from the United States, because of views expressed 
by him in Congress on Chinese Exclusion; but nothing is said of the 
retirement in 1898 of Seftor Dupuy de Lome, Spanish minister at Wash- 
ington, in consequence of the surreptitious publication of a personal 
letter in which he referred offensively to the President and government 
of the United States. 

A comparison of the table of cases in the present edition with that in 
the fourth, shows a citation of ten new cases. Six of these are Ameri- 
can, relating, with one exception, to the war with Spain. 

J. F. Barnett. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

A History of Modern England. By Herbert Path.. In Five 
Volumes. Vols. I, II. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1904. 
— 450,446 pp. 

These two volumes cover the period from the resignation of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846 to the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865. At the 
present rate of progress, the three yet to appear should carry the story 
down to the retirement of Mr. Gladstone in 1894. Notwithstanding 
the author's preliminary criticism of Seeley's theory that the historian 
is concerned with man only as belonging to a state (I, p. 19), the history 
is so far preeminently political. There are, to be sure, several admir- 
able chapters dealing with literature, science, art, and the church, but 
the economic development of the country is almost entirely neglected. 
However, this will not seem such a serious defect to those of us who 
are old-fashioned enough to believe that historical orthodoxy should 
not be tested by the creed of the political economist. 

Mr. Paul has opinions and he is not afraid to express them; at the 
same time, he is usually, though not always, sufficiently broad-minded 
to see the other side of the question. One can easily surmise that he is 
in politics an advanced Liberal, if not a Radical, and in religion a very 
broad churchman. To the reviewer, the most pleasing feature of the 



